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68 Booh Reviews m.v.h.e. 

The freedom of the seas. By Louise Fargo Brown. (New York : E. P. 
Dutton and company, 1919. 262 p. $2.00 net) 

Miss Brown has violated all the nonessential traditions of modern 
American historical scholarship. Having thoroughly studied the mate- 
rials on her subject, she has written a book instead of a monograph ; she 
has subordinated the facts she has to contribute to the position to which 
their importance entitles them; she has attempted synthesis instead of 
analysis. 

That she is a scholar is indicated superficially by the introduction that 
describes her opportunities, by the useful bibliographical notes at the 
end, and by the familiar use of fresh quotation throughout. Still more 
it is shown by her firm grasp of the intricacies of a bewildering subject. 
Errors are few. 1793 for 1783 (p. 189) is probably a printer's slip. 
The statement that the United States ' ' after the beginning . . . did 
not carry out her part" of the joint police provided for by the Webster- 
Ashburton treaty (p. 182) is her own mistake. 

Miss Brown is certainly to be commended for her boldness and her 
scholarship. Whether she has justified her method in this particular in- 
stance is another question. Her subject is to discover what the phrase 
"freedom of the seas" has meant in the past. This has led her to per- 
haps too broad a synthesis, for she includes freedom of trade. Not that 
her view is not sound and well carried out, but it leads to a complexity 
of thought which must limit the audience which will profit by her book. 
She illustrates her point as to the variety of use and meaning of the term, 
moreover, to such a point that, in correcting the habitual American idea 
of a fixed state of opinion, she gives the impression that there has been 
no development of thought. This impression is heightened by the fact 
that so large a share of the book is devoted to the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, so small a portion to the nineteenth. She is occasion- 
ally tempted to emphasize inconsistency unduly, as when she attaches so 
much importance to Pickering's instructions to John Quincy Adams (pp. 
149-151) . She loses a striking point by dealing so briefly with the policy 
of Jefferson. Finally, she renders difficult the way of thoughtful readers 
by providing no index for a book the intelligent reading of which re- 
quires constant cross-reference. 

In fine, Miss Brown's book will be most useful to genuine students of 
international law and diplomatic history, none of whom can ignore it; 
whereas it was intended for the general reader. The latter, if seriously 
minded, it may jolt a little profitably out of the conventional idea that 
international law is a thing apart, sacred and unalterable ; but, if he be 
light-minded, it is too apt to confirm him in the attitude that nothing 
but cash really counts. 

Carl Russell Fish 



